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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
ACOUSTIC ARCHITECTURE, 

OR, THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS WITH 
REFERENCE TO SOUND AND THE BEST MU- 
SICAL EFFECT. 

VIII. 

We have next in order to treat of ventilation, 
warming and lighting, as applied to structures of 
the kind here in question. These are subjects 
that demand alike the attention of the architect, 
the philosopher and the philanthropist. Hitherto 
their importance, even ina sanatory point of view, 
has been too often overlooked or neglected. But 
aside from a due consideration for the health and 
comfort of a crowded audience, they are points 
which affect materially the 
a room. 

The conditions of the external atmosphere 
required for the greatest intensity, clearness and 
purity of tone, have been fully stated in a pre- 
vious number. 
and of a mixture of gases, 


The effect of the different gases, 
vapors, or liquids of 
different chemical and mechanical natures, upon 
the communication of sound, has likewise been 


shown. From such facts and illustrations it is 





acoustic properties of 





plain that whatever conduces to the purity of the 
contained air of a room, to its quiescent and 
and 
adds 


to the truthful interpretation of sound therein. 


equable state, uniformity of 


freedom from draughts and partial currents, 


temperature 


We are convinced the matter has not yet been 
sufficiently considered in this light, although the 
attention of the public has at various times been 
Dr. 
address delivered before the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, in May, 1848, the Practical 
Methods of Ventilating Buildings, thus recognizes 


directed this way.* Bell, in his instructive 


on 


the claims of his subject in this particular. 

“ Under the recent advances in this science, a true ven- 
tilation is designed, also, to comprehend the acoustic 
relations of the air, as well as its more palpable and 
At first thought, it may 
somewhat fastidious, and even unphilosophical, to regard 


material admixtures. appear 


merely unwelcome sounds, recognized by the ear alone, 
in the light of offensive impurities, or rather as disagreea- 
ble additions to the medium in which we live and inter- 
communicate, yet no explanation will be needed by 
in part, in 
the means of 


a body of medical practitioners, residing, 


large towns and cities, for considering 


obviating, or alleviating, the annoyances and injurious 
imitations of painful sounds, in the same category with 
the disagreeably offensive, or actually malarious contami- 


nations. 
+ * * * » - 


“Tt is a gratifying coincidence, 
develope itself as the various modifications of the venti- 


which will most fully 


lating system are brought forward, that the improvements 
which have so fully satisfied the requirements of health 
and comfort, as respects respiration and purity to the 
senses, also meet the necessities of the ear......The 
most persuasive and overpowering effects of eloquence, 
and the full weight of instructive attempts, thus mingle 
their claims for consideration in this useful science, as 
well as the more immediate and pressing demands of 
body and mind, for exemption from disease, prolongation 
of days, and the highest intellectual and moral exer- 
cises.’’ 

It is much to be regretted that the orator did 
not, in this connection, suggest the details of a plan 
that would satisfy, in his own view, the merits of 
the cause he so eloquently pleads. We have not, 
however, space in the compass of this essay to 
discuss the science of ventilation, as at present 
understood, and its application to buildings of 
various kinds, but can only refer to such of its 
principles as we conceive are best adapted to our 
present purpose, leaving the details mostly for the 
imagination to supply. 

Regarding the main object of a true ventilation 

* Vide Reports of the Parliamentary Committee in 
1833 and 1835; and the able treatises on ventilation and 
warming by Tredgold, Reid and Wyman. 
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to be the constant removal of the vitiated air and 
its immediate substitution by fresh supplies, the 
proposition, now before us, is how most effectually 
to accomplish this end, with a just regard to the 
acoustic requirements which the uses of the strue- 
ture demand. It is true we cannot, by any plan 
of artificial ventilation, fulfil all the conditions 
that would be desirable, for, as appears by the 
very nature of the case, there is required, in the 
room to be ventilated, a constant motion of the 
contaminated mass of air that its place may be 
filled with purer supplies from without, thus mani- 
festly interfering with that state of absolute stillness 
and rest, which we have seen is essential to the per- 
fect appreciation of sounds in the external world. 
But although such perfect excellence may 
be obtained, we believe a nearer approximation 
to it can be made than exists in any hall for 


not 


music of which we have knowledge. 

It is a beautiful provision in nature, whereby 
the noxious products of respiration and combus- 
tion are carried upward by the mass of heated 
air with which they are mingled. Hence is de- 
rived an important indication for an effectual 
system of artificial ventilation. And it seems to 
us especially necessary in the present case, that, 
whatever modification circumstances may require, 
in other respects, the plan of introducing the pure 
air from below and providing for its discharge, 
when vitiated, above, should be rigidly adhered 
to. Thus shall we most readily and quietly ensure 
the removal of all existing elements of acoustic 
disturbance, with the least danger of admitting 
new causes of a like tendency. 

In a room, containing a crowded auditory, 
artificially lighted and warmed in the usual man- 
ner, the air becomes rapidly loaded with the pro- 
ducts of respiration and combustion, and, too 
often, by the addition of coal gas from the furnace 
flues. The changes induced by these processes, 
in the surrounding medium, are abstraction of 
oxygen and the addition of carbonic acid gas and 
moisture, with inequality of temperature and the 
creation of noxious draughts at various points, all 
which tend to destroy that homogeneous and equa- 
ble state of the air which we have found so de- 
sirable in its acoustic relations.* With a given 


* It has been determined from experiments on animals 
and from its observed effects on men, that an atmosphere 
containing one per cent of carbonic acid gas must be 
considered i injurious to health, and as requiring immediate 
ventilation.—Dr. Wyman’s Treatise, page 78. 

W. T. Brande, Esq., states that he once examined the 
air in the up per part of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
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audience the result of these changes upon sound is 
appreciable, in general, in a degree inversely pro- 
portioned to the cubic capacity of the room.* In 
its general provisions, the plan adopted by Dr. Reid 
for ventilating the temporary House of Commons 
scems admirably fitted to meet the exigencies of 
the case. His system was devised expressly to 
satisfy both the sanatory and acoustic requirements 
of that room. We take the following condensed 
account of it from the published address of Dr. 
Bell before quoted froin. 

“ A series of openings through the wall into a court- 
yard, admits the fresh external air to the basement of 
the building. A suspended fibrous veil, 42 feet by 18, 
hangs before the external openings, the object of which 
is to separate the mechanical impurities, especially the 
flakes of soot, of which the London atmosphere is full, 
200,000 visible portions having been arrested in a single 
evening. 

“ The air thus screened, is next passed into a receiving 
chamber, constituting about one-third of the basement. 
A partition divides this its whole length. At the middle 
of this wall, an opening permits the air to pass through 
an apparatus in which, by a thousand jets of water 
crossing each other in every direction, it is washed and 
moistened. It then passes amongst iron tubes filled with 
hot water, by which its temperature is raised to any 
required degree. Tt now reaches a long chamber, parallel 
to the receiving chamber, from various parts of which 
apertures are left which allow the air to pass up into an 
equalizing chamber above, which extends under the whole 
Hall of Assembly. 
against a flat board at each aperture, raised a short dis- 


As the current passes up, it impinges 


tance above, called a dispenser, which throws the air 
somewhat horizontally, breaking the upward current. 

“ No less than 300,000 gimlet holes of a conical shape, 
with the smaller orifice upward, to prevent clogging by 
dirt, allow the air to escape into every part of the room 
above; and to make its diffusion more perfect, a hair- 
cloth carpet, woven porously for the purpose, gives it an 
extreme and universal separation. 

“ The escape of vitiated air is provided for at the top of 
the room, where holes are left from one end to the other 
into a horizontal channel above, which is received into a 
descending flue passing to the ground and communicating 
with the lower extremity of a brick chimney, 110 feet 
in height. Inthe centre of this shaft, just above the 
termination of the flue, a fire is placed which constitutes 
the exhaustive power of the apparatus. The size of this 
room is 80 feet by 40, and 80 feet in height."¢ 

Mr. John Sylvester, engineer, presented to the 
Parliamentary Committee a plan very similar in 
its provisions to that just described. He also pro- 
posed to admit the fresh air to the House, first 
passing it above a cast iron apparatus heated by 
steam or hot water, through small inlets over the 
whole area of the floor, and provided for its exit 
by apertures in the ceiling. The combined area 
of the apertures he estimated at about 665 feet, 
through which he supposed the air of the house 
would be changed six times per hour. Te esti- 
mated the entire capacity of the house at 200,000 
cubic feet.t 

In both these plans are recognized some impor- 
found in it deree per cent of carbonic acid gas, produced 
by vitiation and imperfect ventilation. The same gen- 
tlemun also declares that coal gus destroys (for breathing) 
thrice its bulk of oxygen and fifteen times that of air.— 
Vide Report of the Committee on House of Commons 
Buildings appointed in 1835. 

* For the striking effects of m’xed media in obscuring 
and stifling sound, the reader is referred to the illustra- 
tions given in the second number of this essay. 

_T For a full description of these arrangements with 
diagrams, vide Reid’s IMustrations of Ventilation, page 
270 et seq. 

An evidence of the remarkable uniformity of tempera- 
ture maintained in the House of Commons, under this 
system, will be found in the tabular records in Dr. Wy- 
man’s Treatise, page 226. 





tant points, to which we would here direct atten- 
tion as especia!ly applicable to our present subject ; 
—and, first, the exreme diffusion to which the 
air is subjected as it enters. In the ventilating 
and warming arrangements of our large halls for 
musie and other public purposes, this most impor- 
tant principle is almost invariably transgressed. 
The hot air is admitted at two or three points, in 
large masses, through registers, not unfrequently 
placed along the central aisle of the room, and, 
not readily mixing with the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, rises in unbroken columns to the ceiling, 
whence it is at length diffused. By these shafts 
of heated air the sonorous vibrations are refracted, 
confused and obscured, the philosophical explana- 
tion of which results we have already shown in 
the analogous effect upon light passing through 
strata of different densities and natures. The 
testimony of Dr. Reid in this particular is impor- 
tant. In his evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, he says: 

“ Another interruption to sound is the great body of 
air rising from the middle of the House, when the heating 
apparatus is in action; from this cause members cannot 
hear on the opposite sides, or the speaker, persons at the 
bar.”’ 

One of the Committee also, when Reid men- 
tioned this circumstance, stated that he had often 
noticed he could not hear a member opposite him 
distinctly, at particular times, unless he shifted 
his seat along the bench; and on examining the 
place he referred to, it was found that he had 
moved toa position where the hot current no 
longer passed between him and the member 
speaking.* If not found practicable to give the 
air on its admittance the universal diffusion sug- 
gested in the plans just quoted, being previously 
tempered, it can be made to enter beneath the 
benches all over the house, or through a continu- 
uous succession of apertures peirced in the floor, 
along the borders of the room, where an aisle 
might be left for that purpose. Better still, per- 
haps, a channel might be left in the walls close to 
the floor, and extending completely around the 
room, masked by perforated panel work, through 
which the attempered air would gradually flow 
into the apartment. It would be easy, in this 
way, to obtain an aggregate area of inlet apertures 
equal to that proposed in Mr. Sylvester’s plan. 

Not less important is it, also, to secure a gentle 
and equable movement of the entire mass of air 
through the apartment. With properly graduated 
inlets and outlets, arranged in the manner just 
described, together with the provision of a con- 
stant, controllable motive power (which is all im- 
portant,) this result would naturally follow, were 
it not for other and foreign elements of disturb- 
ance.t Among the most serious of these is a 
predominance of windows in the walls, inducing 
cold 
bring down with them also the 


counter currents, which, in descendine, 


noxious vapors 


from above to mingle with the air of the room 





* In the old Tremont Temple the air was introduced in 
this way, us is still the case at the Melodeon in this city 
and at the Musical Fund Hall in Philadelphia. At the 
Metropolitan (formerly Tripler) Hall in New York the 
heated air is admitted through a series of registers placed 
along the sides of the room and escapes through a masked 
aperture in the centre of the ceiling: this, so far as it 


employed amongst us, but the mode of lighting and the 
construction of the hall generally is faulty. 


t Mr. Sylvester estimated that in his arrangements, 
the rate of the air’s motion into the house would be half 
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again.* This is an additional reason why windows 
in this situation should be as infrequent as possible ; 
(we have before hinted at their injurious acoustic 
fluence in other respects). 

Again, the various accessories and appendages 
to the main apartment are often a source of 
offence. Corridors, lobbies and entries, imper- 
fectly warmed and ventilated, will give rise to 
sudden gusts and eddies of cold air, alike uncom- 
fortable to the audience and injurious, in their 
general effect, on sound. Much can be done 
here, as suggested by Dr. Bell, by duplicating 
the doors at the extremities of every passage or 
entry, so that the one in front is not opened till 
that in the rear has thrown itself to.t Under- 
neath deep galleries the atmosphere is in a dif- 
ferent state from that in the body of the room, 
and hence the difliculty often experienced in 
hearing distinctly in such situations. Moreover 
the heated air which there collects, is all the 
while pouring out in front, whence it rises ina 
tenuous wavy sheet to the roof, to the manifest 
discomfort of the occupants of the gallery itself. 
In such cases a narrow aperture at the back of 
the projecting gallery, between it and the wall, 
would obviate these evils and aid in preserving 
the unity and homogeneity of the air in the main 
body of the house. 

Care also should be taken in the arrangement 
of the ventilators in the ceiling, that too much 
sound do not escape as well as vitiated air. 

Dr. Wyman instances the case of a chapel, in 
which an opening for ventilation was made in the 
ceiling of an organ loft, directly over the organ. 
When the chapel was crowded, he says, and the 
current through the opening considerable, the 
organ became nearly inaudible 
floor. The difficulty ceased immediately on 
closing the opening. 
not easily turn at right-angles ; taking advantage 


to those upon the 
Sound, we have seen, does 


of this fact, these outlets, as we have elsewhere 
explained, can be contrived so that the vitiated 
air may readily enough escape, without a corres- 
ponding loss of sound.f U. 


+—o— > - — 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review, for Jan. 1845. 


Music in Germany and Belgium. 


The prevailing musical characteristic of the 
present day is an immense activity in supplying 
the demand for novelty. Since the time when 
Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, Sarti, Sacchini, and Jo- 
melli were contemporaries, what a change has 
taken place in the aspect of the musical world! 
Individual models of compositions may have de- 
clined, but what a multitude of composers has 
arisen, what an increase of music shops, what an 
important branch of European commerce, a true 
index to the public which supports it, has music 
become! Formerly, the most precious composition 
was with difficulty disposed of; now, the new 
works of Spohr, Mendelssohn, &e., are market- 
able commodities, that command at once for the 
copyright the price aflixed by their authors. 
This eagerness in the public tor new forms of 





* In confirmation of this effect of a surface of cold 
glass in disturbing the quiescent state of the air of a 
room, vide Wymau’s Treatise, page 125. 

+ In fact, the cross draughts, supplies from sources 
and emissions of air at points not determined by the 
motive power, would be utterly inconsistent with any 
uniformly arranged plan. As Dr. Reid well remarks, in 
a scientific plan, the apartment to be ventilated is to be 
deemed and treated as a piece of philosophical se 
the results of the operation of which are to be interfere 
with by no fortuitous influences.—p. 71. 


¢ Saunders, in his treatise on theatres, recommends 
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goes, is an improvement on the methods commonly 


} Report from the select Committee of the House of | a foot per second, or about one-third of a mile per hour. that these ventilators be closed during the performance 
Commons, on ventilation, warming and transmission of | At this rate, he says, a volume of air scarcely moves the | of the piece and opened only between the acts. This, 
) sound, with the Minutes of evidence, 1835. most sensitive flame. however, is going to the opposite extreme. 
een 
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musical beauty may be traced to the gradual in- 
fluence of the works of the great musicians of 
the eighteenth century, who, however, cultivated 
their art amidst many personal vicissitudes, which 
mingle regrets in the train of their triumphs. 
Not all the powers of Europe could produce a 
Sinfonia Hroica, or revive the melodious charm 
of a Le Nozze di Figaro, and yet Beethoven lived 
in apprehension of want, and Mozart could only 
exist by occasional resort to ball-room composi- 
tion. The misfortunes of artist-life, during a 
period of transition in taste, were not confined to 
these illustrious examples; the chronicle of them 
during the last century, when patronage was con- 
fined to a few princes and men of cultivated 
minds, is unfortunately frequent and full. Their 
successors, however, have profited ; thanks to them, 
music is now universally one of the necessities of 
polite life; moderate talents find an existence, 
great ones are amply rewarded. <As for poor 
Mozart, who left this earth some two or three 
hundred pounds in debt, which his widow subse- 
quently scraped together and duly repaid, what a 
source of “riches fineless” have his works been 
—what a legacy to Europe —to the world! 
Apart from what we owe him, as the minister to 
our most spiritual enjoyments, his works have 
been a constant benefaction toa large tribe of 
the humbler artists, singers, music teachers, and 
orchestra players, who owe to him, and others 
like him, a large proportion of the means to their 
physical existence, 

In instrumental music Germany retains the 
pre-eminence over other countries, which she 
gained through the completion of the modern 
style by Haydn, and the revolution in the orches- 
tra by Mozart. There is an atmosphere of artist- 
life in Germany peculiarly favorable to that 
branch of composition, which requires fancy, 
learning, taste, and feeling; in short, a stretch 
of the poetical faculty to which it is impossible to 
rise without the excitement of continual com- 
parison and friendly collision. Continental living 
is altogether better adapted to this object than 
that of England; the social footing of artists is 
easier and more unreserved, and a more exact 
pace with the progress of the day is maintained. 
Even some Englishmen of talent have become 
very successful instrumental composers abroad, of 
which Onslow and the fine harpist, Parish Alvers, 
are examples; and we notice these artists more 
particularly as the preponderance of the merit of 
native composition has been for some years de- 
cidedly vocal. The advantages of the Kapell- 
meister consist in a perpetual mtercourse with his 
art, as exhibited in its finest varieties of musie 
for the church, the theatre, concert-room, or 
chamber; in the power to find recreation as well 
as study in his profession; in easy and assured 
circumstances, which leave his mind at liberty; 
and, above all, in freedom from the soul-blighting, 
mechanical routine of tuition. Admiration of 
something beautiful just performed is his induce- 
ment to compose, and affords him the necessary 
stimulus in composition: thus one work gener- 
ates another. Without that natural pabu/wn to 
the mind of the composer, which is derived from 
an atnosphere of fine music, and social sympa- 
thies inspired by congenial taste, high compo- 
sition cannot be carried on; the flame of genius 
burns feebly or totally expires. The tenure of 
the artist's position — constant production and 
constant excellence—is honorable in proportion 
to its difficulty, and it frequently happens in this 
strife that a man’s most doughty antagonist is 
himself. We hardly know who would come un- 
seathed out of the contest, did it not happen that 
music diverges into many styles; a man grown 
too famous in one may avoid comparison in an- 
other; habit comes to his assistance, he achieves 
4 new success, and his fame in a particular style 
remains untarnished. And fortunate it is when 
ill-opinion is thus disarmed, for the more eminent 
the reputation and services of any master, the 
greater in general is the alacrity of the scientific 
world to discover the symptoms of his decay, and 
to obtain the first glimpse of the “ bottom of the 


ag.” 
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Of the living masters who have most honorably 
acquitted themselves in the career of the musi- 
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cian, we must hail as first the veteran Lovis 
Seonr. The European celebrity of this fine 
artist has been nobly earned ;—it has been the 
reward of an immense and very successful appli- 
cation to composition, with an uncompromising 
fidelity to the ideal of his classical predecessors. 
It compensates somewhat for the inferiority of 
our own times in point of musical invention, that 
the improved condition of artists enables them to 
dispense with those popular considerations and 
appeals, from which Mozart and Haydn were 
never entirely free. Hence, in the finales to cer- 
tain of their instrumental works, trios, quartets, 
&e., we see the obvious necessity of composers 
who must “ please to live,” exhibited in a condes- 
cension to the favor of the majority, to which the 
artist of the present day would not give an in- 
stant’s admittance. All that he has now to do, is 
to follow out his fancy, write the best he can, and | 
commit it fairly to the public —let who will ad- 
mire or not. It is true that, with this severe 
standard of chamber music, and this entire ab- 
sence of triviality and commonplace, we miss the 
fascination of Mozart's pen; the charming vivacity, 
the entire new face on every composition, and 
that most characteristic art, by which a mean or 
vulear theme is suddenly represented under an 
aspect the most surprising and delightful to the 
connoisseur. It suits well with the qualities and 
condition of modern genius to be free from these 
difficult necessities of self-vindication. Spohr 
and Mendelssohn differ from the great founders 
of the modern school in nothing more than in the 
obvious mould of their composition: their new 
works seldom or never disclose entirely new 
scenes, free from reminiscences of themselves or 
others. With Mozart and Beethoven it was not 
thus; the physiognomy of their works is of an 
inexhaustible variety, and it must have been 
utterly impossible to the most gitted auditor of 
any new sonata, trio, or quartet, by them, to infer 
from one what would be the appearance of the 
next. 

If, however, intellectual novelty be not the pre- 
vailing feature of modern composition, we have 
reason to admire the industry with which its 
place is supplied by new designs, new combina- 
tions and effects. Spohr, at an age when most 
men are not indifferent to repose, and when, by 
one of his approved good service to music, it *) 
might be most honorably enjoyed, has entered 
upon a new path in his art as a pianoforte com- 
poser. His first sonata in A flat, dedicated to 
Felix Mendelssohn, contains, in the opening alle- 
gro, one of the loveliest effusions of vocal style 
that the art has known since the days of Dussek. 
A designed compliment to the author of the 
Lieder ohne Worle seems to have excited all his 
powers of song, while the new medium of ex- 
pression, a keyed instrument, and not a violin, 
has been favorable to his ideas, and corrected a 
vicious mannerism and monotony, into which his 
figures, for the latter instrument, have a tendency 
to run. His three new concertante trios for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, are character- 
ized by a great superiority in the writing and 
effects of the stringed parts over those made by 
mere pianoforte writers, and supply that mixture 
of refinement of style, and difficulty of execution, 
which is the main requirement of the chamber 
music of the day. The master is evident in the 
handling of everything of Spohr’s, from the two- 
part exercises of his admirable violin school, to 
the profound counterpoint of his double quartets. 
And yet, such is the peeuliarity of Spohr—his 
predilection for a certain chromatic harmony— 
tor the enharmonic change, for sundry closes and 
cadences, which are at once recognized as his, 
and give an unmistakable air to his music, that 
though he has attempted nearly all the styles of 
the art, he has completely succeeded only in a 
part of them. What he produces from the ener- 
gy of his own nature is truly admirable; his 
feeling being profound and his taste exquisite; 
but when it becomes expedient that he change the | 
style, he is not so happy. For this reason his 
operas, with the exception of the pretty and | 
naive ‘Azor and Zemira, will be remembered 

| 
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chiefly for isolated beauties and single scenes of 
merits, rather than for connected and condensed 
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interest, as entire works. The same defect of 
fancy which militates against the success of his 
dramas, also places his orchestral symphonies, in 
the aggregate, at a distance from those of Mozart 
and Beethoven, which will not permit us to con- 
sider them very successful. Even the two last, 
* The Power of Sound,” and the “ Historical 
Symphony,” descriptive of the various epochs of 
the art, seem neither in England, nor on the con- 
tinent, to have realized the new effects that the 
programme promised. The most complete suec- 
cesses of Spohr relate to branches of composition, 
in which his mannerisn has been less sensibly 
conspicuous as an impediment to gratification. 
Ilis oratorios, “ Die letzten Dinge,” and its sue- 
cessor, the “ Crucifixion,” have a sweet~ess, grav- 
ity, and depth of religious feeling, to which 
nothing, in modern music, can make equal pre- 
tension; their feeling flows entirely fiom the 
author’s breast, without reviving any idea of 
model or exemplar. Let us recall his numerous 
quartets, quintets, and double quartets, for violins, 
his concertos for violin, clarionet, &c., his magni- 
ficeent overtures—of which that to Faust will 
always remain a striking example; the sacred 
musi¢e above-mentioned—his nonetto, and other 
pieces of harmony; his separate songs, and dra- 
matic scenes, constructed somewhat on the model 
of Mozart,—and we have a coup d’eil of the 
available services to music, public and private, of 
this celebrated master. By his side we may now 
place for a moment one or two memorable artists 
deceased during the present century. HumMMEL, 
though limited in the range of his compositorial 
endowments, had a most pleasing warmth of 
fancy, and an air of inspiration in his composition, 
with a total absence of mannerism; he was also 
first rate in two styles—concerted pianoforte 
music, and in the masses of his own church. 
Since the death of Haydn, Catholie music has 
scarcely received any contribution so effective 
and splendid as the masses of Hummel,—whether 
clearness of the fugues, brilliancy and richness of 
the orchestral accompaniments, or a certain ec- 
clesiastical gusto, are considered. The fault of 
the classical Hummel was a treacherous memory, 
which betrayed him into the unconscious appro- 
priation of many good things, originally belong- 
ing to Mozart and Beethoven. It is remarkable, 
that neither Hummel nor Cherubini, another 
acknowledged master of the orchestra, contri- 
buted a single symphony to vary our slender 
stock of first-rate works of that class; Clementi 
was the only man of their rank of inventive 
genius, who had the courage to signalize his inea- 
pacity by an attempt. If the abstinence of mu- 
sicians from any style in which perfection has 
been achieved, with numerous examples of the 
failure in it of the most redoubted talents, be any 
criterion of the difficulty and honor of the path, 
this retrospective glance certainly elevates Spohr 
as a symphonist. But, though interest and 
amusement are sustained by the productions of 
modern pens, we recede farther and farther from 
the poetical gusto of the style; the art, in its 
present condition, desiderates a revival—an entire 
freedom from the magical and absorbing influence 
of the past—a new pen, in which the dead shall 
not speak, as they do ever and anon in the novel- 
ties of Spohr and Mendelssohn. ‘This too, has 
been attempted by Berlioz, in Paris, with ludi- 
crous failure; and it seems to be the fate of 
symphony, that from the time of Holzbauer and 
Vanhall, the predecessors of Haydn and Mozart, 
to that of our own contemporaries, Berlioz and 
Potter, whole reams of paper shuuld have been 
blotted to no other purpose, than to establish the 
indisputable pre-eminence of some thirty or forty 
classical works. 





(To be Continued.) 
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[Communicated.] 

The writer of this has recently been called 
upon in the course of his duties, to examine, 
somewhat critically, the various Church Music 
Books which have been ushered in upon us dur- 
ing the past two years. Many musically ungram- 
matical passages have been discovered, a part of 
them owing their existence to mistakes of the 
printer, and a part to an oversight of the authors. 
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t nificance, we can lose nothing by weighing and 
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Again, passages have been discovered, which do 
not in their construction come in conflict with the 
laws of progression, yet discover a shocking want 
of correct and refined taste on the part of their 
originators. On the other hand, many tunes are 
to be found in the works alluded to, which are 
highly creditable to those whose names are con- 
nected with them as authors. But there exists, 
in a large number of the common metres, a pecu- 
liarity (to call it by no harsher name) which de- 
mands an explanation. In order to be fully 
understood, a portion of the Treble of “ Newry,” 
a tune on the 130th page of the “ Melodia Sacra,” 
is here mtroduced. 
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Chos-en of God, to sin - ners 
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Let saints a - dore the name; They trust, &c. 


Observe that no longer time intervenes between 
the close of the second line and the first note of 
the third line, than between the close of the first 
and beginning of the second lines. Is this con- 
sistent with the poetry? Does it satisfy the ear 
when performed merely as a musical phrase ? Is 
it rhythmical? Reference might also be made 
to the tune “ Werner,” on the 96th page of * Can- 
tica Laudis.” On page 110 of the same work, in 
the tune “ Forth,” a pause is placed at the close of 
the second line, thereby obviating the difficulty, 
and indicating the author’s view of the matter. 
These suggestions are made, not in a fault-finding 
spirit, but as a challenge to further remarks from 


those interested in the subject. ane 
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Ovuk Boston List.. ... We find the distribution of our Journal 
in the city by carriers so expensive and troublesome, that we 
are compelled to adopt the practice of many other weekly pa- 
pers. Hereafler, those of our Boston subscribers, who wish 
their papers left at their houses by our carrier, will be charged 
at the rate of fifty cents perannum. It will then be at the 
option of city subscribers to receive their papers at the office 
of publication, or at their homes or places of business; in 
the first case, it will cost them $2 per annum, in the latter, 
$2,50. 

Of course we do not make this new requirement for the 
present year, of subscribers who have already paid ; but it will 
be a condition of all future subscriptions or renewals. 
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Joseph Haydn. 


Our local orchestras, when they began to in- 
itiate us into the mysteries of symphony music, 
took us at once to the sublimest height which that 
form of Art has reached, to the symphonies of 
Beethoven; and these we have heard winter 
after winter, more or less, for at least fifteen 
years. If there have been any alternation it has 
been in favor of still more modern masters, as 
Mendelssohn especially, and Spohr, Gade, Schu- 
mann, and soon; while only occasionally has a 
glance been cast at Haydn and Mozart, who 
went before Beethoven, the infallible oracles of 
all lovers of instrumental musie in the generation 
before us, and oracles which respond with a mar- 
vellous undying virtue yet, whenever earnestly 
consulted. Historically, to say the least, our 
symphony education here in this community is 
miserably deficient, as regards the great elder 
brothers of Beethoven, and though we do not 


begin to exhaust or half appreciate his full sig- 
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admiring the earlier Art in some respects so per- 
Our “ Musical Fund ” 


orchestra gave us the other night a symphony of 


fect, upon which he built. 


Haydn; in honor whereof let us recall, as likely 
in some degree just now to interest our readers, 
the record of such studies as we made of this de- 


lightful master some ten years ago. 


Every one must have felt, in the overtures and 
accompaniments of an Oratorio or an Opera, 
that the instruments in a measure suggested a 
scenery and back-ground to the whole. More 
and more would naturally be made of this; till 
finally the orchestra became principal, and hu- 
man life became part of a landscape, which for- 
merly was only a slightly-sketched back-ground 
toa subject from human life. Thus music fol- 
lowed the very order of the arts which address 
the eye. Art first wrought with an overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of the Infinite ; and her first 
work was to erect a massive, all-enduring pile, as 
a sign of looking up to God. Then she turned 
to the human, and carved human forms and 
Then she looked at Nature and began 


groups. 
So music first upreared 


to paint her loveliness. 
her great Egyptian pyramids to God, forgetful 
of all else, in her Handelian choruses; then sang 
the loves and griefs of mortal life ; and finally 
reached her landscape-painting in the separation 
of the orchestra from the voice, in the invention 
of the Symphony. Do not think that a@// is said 
for instrumental music, when we have called it 
landseape-painting ; but it is enough for our 
present object. 

We come, then, to the “ Father of Instrumental 
Music.” Joseru Ilaypn (whose name is never 
mentioned French writers without the 
addition, “that great man”) was born on the 
last day of March, 1732, in the little Austrian 
village of Rohrau. Wis father was a poor wheel- 
wright, and parish sexton; his mother had been 
a cook in the family of the lord of the village. 
Less precocious than Handel or Mozart, his first 
musical exploit was at the age of jive, when, 
with two pieces of wood to represent a fiddle and 
fiddle-bow, he would keep time to his mother’s 
singing, accompanied by the father on the harp, 
—their usual Sunday and holiday recreation. A 
relation, who was a schoolmaster, and a crabbed 
one, in another village, was struck with the ae- 
curacy of the child’s sense of time, and took him 
home to teach him music, among other things. 
He kept him three years, years of stern dis- 
cipline. It did not crush his buoyant nature, 
but only kept him active, and by the end of that 
time he had learned to read, and write, and SING 
the rudiments of music, a little Latin, and some 
Ie 
had a fine voice, and when he was eight years 
old, Reuter, the chapel-master from Vienna, who 
was drumming up recruits for ‘his choir, saw a 
fine future vir/uoso in the boy, and so he became 
a chapel-boy in the chureh of St. Stephen's. 
There he sang eleven years. If in other things 
he tared hardly, living in a cold varret, and 


poorly fed, he ‘had time enough (for the boys 


aMnong 


touch of the violin and other instruments. 


were only used two hours each day), and, as he 
had the taste and the will, he mad most of 
it to carry on his musical studies. Nothing else 
could tempt him. Whenat play in the “court 
with the other boys, if he heard the organ from 
the cathedral, he was sure to cr ep in, and stay 
till he had drunk every sound. At thirteen, he 
began to be haunted with the desire to compose, 
and showed his master the score of his first at- 
tempt at a Mass, which he returned with ridicule, 
telling him that “he had better first learn how 
to write.” Tt was just what he had wanted; if 
he had had any money to pay anybody to teach 
him the rules of counterpomt, he would not have 
had to guess at them. He resolved not to be 
discouraged ; he got a few shillings from his father 
for clothes, and with this contrived to buy some 
dry, obscure old treatises, into the heart of w hich, 
through the thick hedge of technicalities and 
rules, he worked his way as he could and would, 
without a teacher. He said, “he never studied 
less than sixteen hours a day.” 

He was now nineteen years old ; and his voice 
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broke. That, or a roguish trick which he played 
upon a comrade, cost him a dismission, if not an 
expulsion from the chapel. He was fairly set 
adrift without chart or pilot, or even a plank 
between him and the water; turned into the 
strect in the night, no money in his pocket, no 
home to go to. Luckily, a peruke-maker, who 
had admired his fine voice in the chapel, took 
compassion on him, gave him the use of a garret, 
and a seat at his frugal table. By playing and 
singing about at different churches all day long, 
he just supported himself and repaid the kind- 
ness of his host; and at night, in his cold gar- 
ret, worked away at his counterpoint books 
with a rickety old harpsichord, making a thou- 
sand little discoveries of his own, separating the 
arbitrary rules from those founded in nature, and 
happy asa king. The first six sonatas of Eman- 
uel Bach were a treasure to him; he could not 
stop till he had played them through. “ Any 
one who knows me thoroughly,” he said, “ will 
see that Lam under great obligations to Emanuel 
that I have seized his style, and studied him 
with care; indeed, that author himself paid me 
the compliment of saying so.” 

Who does not see already that this youth will 
sueceed ? that he is one of the enterprising class 
of minds whose difficulties are all at the outset, 
when it is almost a fine game, with exuberant 
strength and spirits, to fight one’s way through 
them. Simply obedient to his one ruling passion, 
entering every opening without fear or fastidious- 
ness, regular and persevering at his work, he 
will find a sphere, and will never after, like a 
proud Handel, quarrel with the world; nor like 
a sentimental, imaginative Mozart, with himself. 
Not long after, he was living, in somewhat better 
circumstances, at the house of a man whose 
daughters he instructed, in the same house with 
the celebrated Metastasio. Te composed piano- 
forte sonatas for his pupils, which were published 
and admired. These introduced him to patrons, 
who, knowing only his name and works, were 
surprised to find the object of their admiration 
one poor and threadbare. New pupils and 
new orders for compositions soon enabled him to 
dress in a respectable suit of black. Doubtless, 
what troubled him most, at this period, was some 
small sediment of doubts which still remained at 
the bottom of the cup after his self-taught solu- 
tion of the theoretic pomts. But he soon meta 
skilful alchymist, if not one of the most willing. 
The Venetian ambassador took him on a tour to 
one of the watering-places, together with Por- 
pora, once Ilandel’s rival in London, now poor 
and old and cross, but a profound harmonist, who 
had also the true Italian art of singing. Haydn 
paid him every oflicious attention, not dismayed 
by his rough reception; but brushed his coat tor 
him and cleaned his shoes every morning; till 
the old man smiled perforee at such disinterest- 
edness, and, secing that he had talent, gave him 
some valuable lessons. A serenade, which he 
performed with two of his companions about the 
streets at night, introduced him to the buffoon, 
Curiz, who could appreciate good music, and 
paid him well for composing the music of a comic 
opera —“ The Devil on Two Sticks.” Some 
trios, and first attempts at quartets for stringed 
instruments (of which he wrote over eighty in 
the course of his life, all esteemed amongst the 
ereatest ornaments of one of the most difficult 
and classic forms of musie,) increased his fame, if 
not his fortune; for there was no copyright for 
him. Eight years passed in this way, which 
makes him twenty-seven, when the event hap- 
pened, which secured him peace, comfortable 
support, and the very sphere for labor which his 
genius craved for the rest of his life. 

In 1758, he had entered the service of Count 
Mortzin—one of those Austrian noblemen, of 
almost boundless wealth and power, whose rest 
dence in Vienna in the winter made it a city of 
palaces. Many of them were amateurs, and kept 
their own orchestras. They were the Medic, 
and Vienna the Florence, of the modern music. 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, most of the magnates 
in the new empire of instrumental harmony, 
there had their reign. Here he composed bis 
first symphony for one of the private concerts 0 
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his patron. The old Prince Esterhazy, the head 
of the wealthiest and proudest of those families, 
happened to be present. He knew good music, 
and asked to have Haydn transferred to him, to 
be his second chapel-master. It was granted ; 
but the composer being sick and not present, 
nothing more was thought of it: till finally a 
friend of his in the prince’s orchestra persuaded 
him to compose a symphony in honor of the 
prince’s birth-day, to be performed under Haydn’s 
own direction, at his estate in Eisenstadt, a little 
town in Hungary. In the middle of the first 
Allegro, the prince interrupted the performers, 
and demanded to know who composed such ad- 
mirable music. Haydn was led forward, trem- 
bling and blushing. “ What, is the music by this 
Moor?” (His complexion was dark, and those 
who were jealous of him could sometimes call 
him a “vulgar looking little fellow ”)—* Well, 
Moor! from this time you are in my service. 
What is your name ?” — “ Joseph Haydn.” — 
“Haydn! I remember that name—you belong 
to me already—why have I never seen you?” 
He was too confused to answer; and the impe- 
rious man proceeded: “Well; go and dress 
yourself’ like a professor; do not let me see you 
any more in this trim, you cut a_ pitiful figure. 
Get a new coat, a wig and buckles, a collar and 
red he :Is to your shoes; but I particularly desire 
that they may be of a good height, in order that 
your stature may correspond to your intelligence ; 
you understand me; go your way, and every- 
thing will be given you.” Not a little grieved at 
the loss of his fine hair, he slunk back into the 
corner of the orchestra, and appeared next day 
at the prince’s levee, looking ludicrously enough 
in his grave costume. How would Handel, or 
Beethoven, have met such arrogance! I would 
not repeat this well-known story, did it not con- 
tain a moral relating to the whole appearance 
and development of Art. At that time the musi- 
cal composer, were he ever so great an artist, 
was only a servant and an inferior in the estab- 
lishments of the great. It is otherwise now. But 
is it not a fact of some significance, that every 
divine visitant of this earth first undergoes hu- 
miliation ? It was so at first with learning and 
the arts; scholars and artists were in bondage to, 
and patronized in a most humiliating way by 
those immeasurably their inferiors, only surround- 
ed with the pomp of circumstance. Music came, 
the Messiah of the eighteenth century. It, too, 
must serve its time in Eeypt, must drudge like 
Hercules, a deity in disguise; must be despised 
and patronized. Out of the “ Moor, and yulgar- 
looking little fellow,” trembling before the impos- 
ing splendor of the imperious Esterhazys, was to 
proceed a glory, which alone entitles them toa 
thought out of their own age and circle. Pro- 
phets born in slavery; rude, unfashionable, un- 
imposing ; too busy with their own glorious work, 
to waste much thought on their own dignity ; yet 
proud and prompt enough when their own terri- 
tory was invaded, flattering the false taste of 
neither lord nor emperor. 

Tn his new situation, Haydn had all he wanted ; 
freedom from care, sphere for labor among those 
who could appreciate the art, if they did not 
dream of’ treating the artist as an equal. Thirty 
years of cheerful, regular, successful work, with 
so little of variety or incident, that the history of 
one day may serve for the whole, show how well 
he was contented. Unlike Handel's thirty years 
of opera-life in England, they were neither years 
of publicity nor of proud contention with annoy- 
ing circumstances. In the little town of Eisen- 
stadt, for the private pleasure of a prince and for 
the pleasure of the work itself, he was producing 
his long list of immortal symphonies and quar- 
tuors and masses, and was famous all over Eu- 
rope long before he knew it himself. Buoyant 
and pliant, he had little or nothing to vex him; 
no rival where he reigned absolute, no false taste 
to propitiate. There was only one unhappy cir- 
cumstance (and this again shows what an unsus- 
picious, all-accepting child the artist is in the 
World) which disturbed his domestic peace. The 
peruke-maker, who took him in, in those dark 
days, had proposed to him a marriage with his 
daughter, which, in his thoughtlessness, more from 
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gratitude than love, he accepted. He kept his 
word ; and now behold him doomed to a scolding 
| wife, and a house fuli of priests and monks, for 
whom she had a mania. This was too much, and 
Haydn (in everything else a pattern of’ fidelity 
and temperance) was fain to seek consolation in 
the society of a fair singer in the prince’s service, 
and ere long separated from his wife. If ever 
there is a case of the act pure of all thought of sin: 
if ever a vitiated society is answerable for the 
misconduct of one of its members, this was such a 
case ;—the act contrasts with his character, which 
was anything but irregular and loose. It never 
struck into the core; yet we say, would the ble- 
| mish were out! We have his history for thirty 
years, when we imagine him rising early every 
morning, dressing himself with the utmost neat- 
ness, withthe diamond ring the prince gave him 
| on his finger (without which he could not com- 
pose), seated at a little desk by the side of his 
piano all the morning, writing, never idle, never 
hurried; then conducting rehearsals or operas in 
the afternoon, and passing the evenings with his 
friends. If his ideas were clogged, he would say 
| over his rosary, like a good Catholic, and then 
| they flowed fast enough ; and, in gratitude, he 
would write “ Laus Deo” at the end of the work. 
| Now and then he spent a day in hunting; and if 
he went to Vienna, his standing order of the day 
was only interrupted till he reached there. Jn 
the prince’s service his outward position was pre- 
cisely his position in Art, namely, at the head of 
an orchestra. He had nothing to do but invent 
musical thoughts and hear them executed by a 
band of his own training. And now, if we im- 
agine all his outward circumstances to be mere 
shadows and passing thonghts; if we imagine the 
court and the palace and its fashions, and all that, 
to be no more to him than the clouds are to busy 
men in Wall street; if we imagine that orchestra 
his world, and the whole bee-hive of happy musi- 
cal thoughts in his head his life, we shall have 
Ifaydn separated trom what was not Haydn, the 
| artist in his magic sphere. To understand him, 
we must form an idea of an orchestra; for Haydn 
at the head of his orchestra marks a new era in 
music; namely, the emancipation of musie from 
its subservience to the other arts, to poetry, to 
words; the cultivation of music pure, music its 
own interpreter, music for the sake of music, and 
not for the sake of illustrating, adorning, or ex- 
pressing a thought or sentiment. 

With the orchestra music completes and fills 
out its own world. The orchestra is a world. 
When we hear it properly we forget that there is 
any other world. This is the last attainment of 
Art. We know that statues were first only imita- 
tions of men, for the sake of the likeness: then 
imitations with some, but only a secondary regard 
| to beauty. But when we have before an 

Apollo Belvedere, or a Laocobn, what was it 

that transported us as the subject itself never 

could? The statue seemed surrounded with its 
own atmosphere, seemed to enchant the air with 
its own style, and to hold us spell-bound within 
the charmed element, utterly forgetful that there 
was another world but that which this master- 
piece of art filled. The sense of Art itself was 
awakened in us; and we felt that Art has its own 
world, independently of any easual reference to 
things in this world. So with instrumental music. 

Until about the time when Handel went to Italy 

(1708) instrumental music was nothing but an 

accompaniment to the voice. With Corelli and 

his school, instrumental music, but in a few parts, 

had acquired a distinct being. Lande] used it 

for scenery and back-ground to his songs and 
| choruses. The form called Symphony, or a long 
piece of several movements, &ec., was invented 
soon after; but was only for the four stringed 
instruments, with two oboés and two horns, play- 
ing in unison with them. Even this could not be 
called an entire emancipation of the peculiar 
genius of music ; because these pieces were still 
| only imitations, instead of accompaniments to the 

voice. Now, to be sure, quartets, trios, even 
| solos on instruments, bring out the genius of 
\ 


stood 


music; because now the orchestra has been 
| heard, and these aim to imitate its wonderful 
effects, or at least to suggest them or sketch up to 
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them. When Haydn appeared, the number of 
instruments had become much greater; the 
capacities of each had been brought out by skilful 
players. It was for him to put them all together, 
and organize them into a living whole ; composing 
for them such music as should bring out the 
genius of them all combined in the most beautiful 
effect. 

In comparing orchestral musie to landscape 
painting, I of course did not mean that it is solely 
or chiefly an imitation of Nature; but rather that 
this development of musie coincides with the 
development of a poetical sense or feeling of 
Nature; the problem of it is to combine the 
ereatest variety into a perfect unity; and, as in 
Nature, to give every part its individuality and 
separate life, while they so blend and work together, 
either by harmony or contrast, that one thought 
shall make itself felt as the soul of the whole. <A 
melody is an individual sentiment ; an accompani- 
ment gives it a back-ground and sets it in bolder 
relief; but a symphony finds the correspondence 
of Nature to the fecling of the heart, makes all 
things share our mood and become its language. 
If it be joy, then, in the intermingling melodies, 
and crude half-discords brightening into harmonies, 
and all the coloring and shading of the various 
qualities of tone of various instruments, we have, 
as it were, all the joyous sounds of nature re- 
sponding and sharing our joys. This is the con- 
tinual feeling which we have with Haydn. In 
the orchestra, each instrument isa character; has 
its distinct genius; according as it is subdued or 
prominent, is the whole complexion of the piece 
changed. Thus the oboe is pastoral ; the bassoon, 
with its low reedy tones, seems like Pan himself; 
the double bass is an Atlas sustaining the whole 
the horns always seem to come from the 
woods, and from a distance : sometimes, to one 
who hears musie in a mood for picture-making, 
they seem, with their long mellow notes, like a 
flood of golden lieht poured in across the back- 
ground ofa landscape, bringing out the shape of 
every little mote and insect in the fore-ground, 
and making all its figures bolder. And there is 
no end to such imaginings. But one thing is 
established, that in the symphony each of the 
twenty parts has a character to sustain, and yet 
the sentiment of the whole is one. And a true 
symphony, a deep work of Art in that form, will 
be more or less to the different minds who hear 
it, in precise proportion to their own depth, just 
as Nature Haydn caught the harmony, the 
erace, the cheerfulness of Nature; and all his 
music seems an exposition of life in harmony 
with Nature. Hi: symphonies were instantly 
popular; everybody enjoys them, as we do a re- 
freshing walk or a pleasant conversation ; an 
enjoyment which costs us nothing but a genial 
spirit and a sense for beauty. There are minds 
to whom Nature is more than beautiful, more than 
refreshing; for them Beethoven wrote. 

Haydn’s public life did not commence till he 
was almost sixty years. In 1791 and’94, he made 
two visits to England, of a year each, being 
invited to compose and conduct symphonies for 
the orchestral concerts established by Salomon, 
for whom he composed twelve of his greatest 
works. On his way home he gave concerts; and 
with the proceeds of all this, which made a little 
fortune, he retired from the Ezterhazy house, and 
bought himself a little cottage in a green lane in 
one of the suburbs of Vienna, where he quietly 
passed the rest of his days. It was in 1795 that 
he commenced his greatest work, the Oratorio of 
the “ Creation.” This was at the suggestion of 
the Baron von Swieten, an enthusiast about the 
imitative powers of music, who wrote him the 
words. Haydn was two years about it. In Eng- 
land he had heard the music of Handel, and a 
loftier ideal now hovered before him. When 
urged to bring it to a conclusion, he said: “I 
spend a long time upon it, because J intend it to 
last a long time.” It was soon heard and admired 
throughout Europe. ‘Two years afterwards he 
produced the “ Seasons,” a similar Oratorio (if it 
may be so called), to words from Thompson. ‘This 
was his last great work ; and already his powers 
were fading. ‘The account of the last perform- 
ance of the “ Creation” in his presence is truly 
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affecting, and forms a beautiful farewell to the | 
sphere of his long labors. All Vienna was 
assembled in the theatre ; the old man was brought 
into the door in a chair, with a flourish of trum- 
pets, when he was met by the Princess Esterhazy 
and other distinguished persons and conducted to 
his seat amidst all the beauty, nobility, and refine- 
ment of the place. A physician remarking that 
he seemed too much exposed to the cold, instantly 
the richest shawls left the shoulders of their fair 
wearers to wrap up the old man warm. le was 
too much affected by the performance to remain 
through the whole, and he was carried from the 
room, bowing to the orchestra with tears of grati- 
tude in his eyes, amid the plaudits of the whole 
assembly. 

He did not long survive this excitement. Sink- 
ing rapidly under the pressure of age and infirmi- 
ties, haunted by the fear of poverty and disease, 
too weak to play or compose, he depended more 
and more on the visits of his friends for variety. 
Ie used to send around a visiting card, on which 
was printed a strain of music to the words, “ Gone 
is all my strength; Iam old and weak.” Finally, 
the thunders of war drew near to disturb his 
quiet retreat and shake the o’er-ripe fruit from its 
stem. The bomb-shells of Napoleon’s army fell 
about his cottage. In vain he tried to quiet his 
trembling domestics, saying, “There can no evil 
come where Haydn is;” in vain he roused himself 
to sing * God save the emperor,” with a feeble 
voice ;—while seated at his piano he fell into a 
kind of stupor and expired on the 31st May, 1809, 
at the age of 78. And so the broad, full, plac id 
stream of his life, flowing equably on, never 
plunging down in fierce cascades, Never Vising 
above its banks, reflecting faithfully every bright 
and sunny thing upon its bosom, passed into the 
ocean of eternity. 

A long and uneventful life; but, we may say, 
he coined every happy moment of it into im- 
perishable music. 118 symphonies, 82 quartets, 
20 masses, several oratorios, operas, songs, and 
smaller things for instruments innumerable, and 
nearly every page of it accounted classic—this 
was living to some purpose; this was winning a 


blessing from every fleet-footed hour as it flew by! 


(Conclusion next weck.] 
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Concerts of the Week Past. 


Musica Funp Society. Thestorm detamed 


more people, than the “celebrated” Hunga- 
rian singer, Mme. FerEnczy, drew, on Saturday. 
Fortunately there were no more there to be mor- 
It was the old fatality of 


tified in that respect. 


DWIGHT’S 


JOURNAL OF MU 


But as we said, leaving the songs aside, was 
there not interest enough without them? The 
Symphony by Haydn (one of the Salomon set, 
in E flat) was an exquisite, complete feast in itself. 
It was played with spirit and precision under the 
firm baton of Mr. Suck, who proved himself, not 
The 


only faults were too much nervous motion on his 


now for the first time, a capital conductor. 


part, and that appearance of rigidly drilling his 
orchestra, which belongs rather to a rehearsal 
than a concert, but which was excusable, perhaps 
necessary, under the circumstances, seeing that 
hardly a week had intervened since the crisis in 
To 


the same reason, too, we must attribute, we sup- 


the orchestra which called him to the helm. 


pose, a certain overdoing of the forzandos, giving 
a somewhat too rough, spasmodic character to 
portions of the music. Perhaps we ought not to 
expect to hear these done with ease and delicacy, 
until the orchestra have been thoroughly disci- 
plined into the habit of noting them at all. 

The arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria, by 
Mr. Suck, in which the melody was taken first by 
the violoncello, then by the obde, and then by the 
flute and clarinet in unison, was played with fine 
expression and encored. The overture by Cheru- 
bint (Les deux Journées) was nobly impressive, 
and the lighter concert overture, by Kalliwoda, 
(Op. 65, in G,) rendered tor the most part with a 
Mr. 


the Corno-Anglaise (rather a dull solo instrument) 


good deal of delicacy. tbAs’ Variations on 
proved him to have lost none of his old clever- 
ness. 

of 


Fund orchestra, that all its members will co-operate 


We sincerely hope, for the success the 
cheerfully and heartily with the new leader, who 
we hear is wise enough not to accept the post 
permanently, until he has first tried and been 
tried in the element which he will have to sway. 


the l! / l 


Some one in gallery hissed when the con- 
ductor first made his bow; but the rudeness, with 
its few faint echoes, was promptly drowned by the 
most re-assuring plaudits of all the rest of the 
audience. 


The third and last performance of “Judas 
Maccabceus * did new honor to ITANDEL and the 


New Music. 
From Geo. P. Reed & Co., the publishers, we have 


received the following: 


Noiturno from “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Men- 
DELSSOHN, arranged for piano for to, and for four hands, 
This is the most charming reminiscence one could have 
out of all that inimitable fairy music; the deepest and 
most human, soul-like portion of it;—the very music one 
would love to go to sleep by. The arrangement seems to 
be quite satisfactory. 

Variations for the Piano, by BEETHOVEN. Sixth of 
the series. The theme of this is a sweet and soothing 
lullaby: Kind, willst du ruhig seyn (“ Child, wilt thou be 
quiet ’);—a melody which Beethoven fondles with and 
varies, with exquisite inventiveness and through a length 
if he loved it and was loath to 


of fifteen pages, as 


leave it. 

Elegie, by Ernst, arranged for piano by Tu. KuLLAK, 
We have all admired this rich and melancholy, we 
might say religious, Adagio for the violin, as played by 
Herwig, Vieuxtemps, Sivori and all the great violinists. 
Good piano-forte transcriptions of these few enduring 
gems of the concert room are a convenience and a treasure, 
enabling us to recall fugitive delights, or at least to judge 
deliberately how far the composition has deserved its 
popularity. Pianists will find this a pleasant piece of 


practice. 


Fight Melodies of Scuunenrt, transcribed for Piano, 
by SrernEen Heiter. No. 1, Adieu (“ Last Greeting.”) 
This is not like the diflicult and expanded transcriptions 
of Liszt; but it isa perfectly simple transferring to the 
piano of every note that is in the original, both vocal 
The melody is given to 
In this way, 


melody and accompaniment. 
the left hand, as if sung by a tenor voice. 
one who is not asinger can read and sing over in his 


mind those admirable songs of Schubert. 





MenpvEtssoun’s Six Two-Part Songs. Arranged for 
Piano by F. Nos. l and 2. “i would that my 
Love,’ and “ O, wert thou in the cauld Blast.” 
are arranged on the same principle as the above, with a 
strict fidelity, requiring more skill than appears, and they 
will enable the pianist to spend sweet moments with one 
of the world’s half a dozen most inspired song-writers. 


DUCK. 
These 


—_ > 
Our Leipsic Correspondence. 
Leivsic, Dec. 12th, 1852. 


GLUCK AND RICHARD WAGNER—SCHUMANN’S SYMPHO= 
NIES—GADE'S LAST WORKS—TWO OPERAS OF MOZART 
—DREYSCHOCK IN CLASSICAL MUSLC—MOSCHELES, 


this Society, that seems to have always followed | society that for forty years has borne his name in | The Alceste of GiLuckK and the Tannhduser of 
3 y) } 
its announcements of “ first appearances” of cel- | Boston. The organ was the chief want. Of the | WaGner—the Alpha and Omega of the musical 


ebrated prime donne. Was ever the Scena from 
Der Freyschiitz vulgarized to such a yodling, 
street-organ singing style! All sympathy and 
honor to the brave Hungarians, who have artists 
among them as well as heroes! But no amount 
of patriotism, American or foreign, can reconcile 
us to what is positively not artistic in a festival of 
Art. And this leads us to ask 


we have often 


again here, what 








asked elsewhere: Where is the 
great importance of having any singing at all in 
the Fund concerts? Have we not all reason to 
be satisfied with their good symphonies and over- 


At all 


events, better no singer, than one who is not un- 


tures, even if we get nothing more ? 


questionably an artist. The standard of general 
taste among us has much risen; and our audi- 
ences are ennuied, provoked, mortified by singing 
which might once have made the semblance of a 
JSurore ; they grow more frank too, and pretend 
Those 


bouquets flung with such deliberate awkwardness 


less to be pleased when they are not. 


before the song began, were not allowed even to 
commit the audience to the most frigid half- 
applause when it was over. 


choruses we need say no more, save that they 
give the lie most summarily to the old saw that 


Mrs. Wenr- 


Worn is truly a delightful oratorio singer, 


* familiarity breeds contempt.” 
as 
pure and true in style and in the rendering of 
the faultless intonation of 


ashamed of 


her author, as she is in 


her voice. Verily we are not “na- 


Mr. Low took 


as principal tenor, in the second periormance, and 


tive talent.” Mr. Frost's part, 


save in the recitatives, where he was not crisp 
and positive enough, nor wholly true in pitch, he 
sang with a truly beautiful quality of voice and 
good expression ; histones told nobly in the repeat 
of ‘Sound an alarm.” Mr. Frost resumed his 
part last Sunday, showing more certainty and 
freedom in the recitative of his first song, which 
Mr. LLAMILTON, too, added to 
his very firm, reliable reading, the beauty of an 


alone we heard. 


intonation not inclining to such sharpness as the 
first time. 

For a few Sundays now the Handel and Haydn 
Society will withdraw trom publicity to study 
Beethoven's Oratorio, which will be given for the 
remaining 


> 


three performances ere long. 


Alphabet—have been, among the many, the two 
works (heard since Icame to Germany) which 
have lett upon my mind the strongest and most 
Opposite impressions. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure I have ever had 
from music, I experienced in listening to the 
Alceste, at Berlin; and certainly the most tedious 
evening I ever spent under the influence of an 
operatic work, was that which I endured at Dres- 
den under the sleep-inspiring and long drawn out 
recitatives of the Tannhduser. Neither is the 
speaking of these two works in one and the same 
breath, altogether irrelevant, since Wagner be- 
lieves himself to be the creator of what Gluck 
really did create, and of which his attempt is 
nothing but a most incomplete and pale copy— 
namely, Dramatic Recitative. Now, this is the 
strong point of all Gluck’s immortal operas—his 
personages relate their sorrows and joys in what 
seems the natural vehicle of expression for human 
feelings—an impassioned and Rhythmical Decla- 
mation—but this is with the greatest art inter- 
spersed with exquisite bits of simple melody, 
serving to refresh the ear of the listener, and keep 
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up a state of unalloyed delight. With Wagner, 
one enters upon a vast desert of monotonous 
declamation, in which no green oasis is to be met 
with—plodding onward, with a dull musical ser- 
But twice in the 
whole opera is an idea to be met with—one in 
the overture, and a march in the second act—the 


mon ringing in one’s ears. 


rest is all the same dragging, whining series of 


complaints and spasmodic cries, now and then 
One 
would have gone down on one’s knees for a 
melody of the Italian school, no matter how 


broken in upon by a shivering dissonance. 


common. 
And now that one is discussing the chef-d’awuvres 
of what a witty friend of mine well names the 


“Broken Crockery School,” the 2d Symphony of 


ScHUMANN, (in C dur,) given at the last Ge- 
wandhaus Concert, comes in for a short notice. 
Its title should be the Battle of the Dissonances. 
Noise 


from beginning to end that, like a hedge of briars, 





is its great characteristic, and it is so crowded 


one can neither see through it nor get over it. I 
like the first one (in B dur) very much better, 
Truly 


symphonic in their character, they are pleasing 


although the ideas are not to my mind. 


and interesting. 

Another new work which we have lately heard 
in Leipsic is GADr’s Comala—truly poetical in 
story and musical conception. 
Comala is taken from Ossian. 
beloved by Fingal, waits, surrounded by her 


The young maiden 


maidens, the return of her lover from battle, and 


believing him among the slain, whose spirits in 
mournful procession pass before her, dies of a 
broken heart. The work opens with the Duet 
at parting, between Comala and Fingal; then 
To 


anxious watching of their mistress, one of her 


comes the chorus of warriors. distract the 
maidens sings an exquisite ballad in which the 
rest join in chorus—this is broken in upon by the 
wailings of Comala, and a very powerful chorus 
of spirits, perhaps the finest thing in the work— 
then Comala dies, and Fingal returns flushed with 
victory, to find, alas, his beloved and promised 
A the 


maidens in praise of the lost one concludes this 


bride, dead. chorus of warriors and 
very touching and poetical Ode Symphony. Gade 
will be here in a few days, I suppose, and I hope 
we shall hear a good deal of his music at the 
Gewandhaus. A new work by him, called Friih- 
lings Phantasie, for piano, quartet and orchestra 
has just been published here, and will doubtless 
be brought out under his direction. 

Last week we had Mozarr’s exquisite opera, 
the Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, at the Leipsic 
Theatre. It was very nicely sung, and is so 
pleasing in its numberless and fresh, pure melo- 
dies, besides being much more adapted to our 
modern ideas of stage exigency than the “ Titus” 
Which I saw some time since at Berlin, and which 
& perhaps open to the charge of being a little 
dd-fashioned for a modern audience, that I won- 
der it has not been a permanent favorite in all the 
great Continental cities. But so it is, managers 
prefer to feed the public with that which, though 
talled new, is really old, being but a cold and 
peor copy of what has been written before, rather 
than revive works of the great masters, which are 
Rally new and unknown to the greater part of 
the present generation. 
*«epting at the Royal 


Nowhere in the world, 
Opera House in Berlin, 


fan the musician hear Gluck’s Operas—works 
his lasting improvement, 


Yhich must conduce to 


The story of 
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models as they are of the purest and highest school 
of operatic writing. The Grand Opera in Paris, 
with all its splendid resources, and which should 
hold for its dearest boast, that these operas were 
written for it, leaves them to oblivion; and with- 
out the poor excuse that they are no longer fitted 
to the modern stage, because they need great 
singers, expensive decorations, a fine ballet, in 
short all those appliances so prodigally heaped 
upon works like the Juif Evrrant, the Corbeille 
@ Oranges and the Enfant Prodigue—the hearing 
of which I humbly hope to be spared. 

At the last and ninth Gewandhaus Concert, 
Herr A. Dreyscnock, the celebrated pianist, 
played with great effect the Concerto in G minor 
of Mendelssohn and a noble Fugue of Handel’s. 
So you see, even the most modern of the moderns, 
must at Leipsic range himself somewhat under the 
classical banner. 

The playing, and the admirable improvisations 
of Professor Moscnetres have been among my 
greatest pleasures this winter. ‘There are few if 
any among modern artists, who can compare in 
command of the resources of musical science with 
this representative of the great musical epoch, 
now so nearly faded out of sight—and among the 
many who have developed the possibilities of 
Piano playing within the last twenty years, none 
have a more exquisite touch, or so perfect an 
understanding of the Legato playing. The 
Leipsic Conservatoire is not a little fortunate in 
being able to put its scholars under such pains- 
taking and conscientious direction as Professor 
Moscheles is ever willing to bestow upon them. 

P. 
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Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 


The “ GERMANIANS 
rior style, that grand Symphony of Schubert, to which 


to-night give us in their supe- 


us will go with an appetite formed at the 
Afternoon Concerts” of Mr. Suck’s 
Little CAMILLA plays twice, including De 
Tremolo, &c., on that passionate Adagio to 
JAELL plays part of 


many of 
“ Summer little 
orchestra. 
Beriot’s 
Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
the Mendelssohn Concerto, for our first knowledge of 
which we thank Harron; and Miss Euise Henster 
11 Giuramento. Still 
other riches will be found in the programme on the last 
page. 

Orro DRESEL's second Soirée has been postponed, on 
account of Thackeray’s last lecture, from Friday to 
The continued illness of Miss Leh- 


again sings the Romanza from 


Monday evening. 
mann, too, has necessitated a change of programme from 
But the 
new one (see below) is rich and choice and various 
sesides Mr. Dresel’s 
3ACH 


that advertised in our last Saturday's paper. 


enough for any lover of pure music. 
own genial interpretations of BEETHOVEN, 
Cnor in (the three greatest poets of the piano), he offers 
us an entire Sonata of Hummel, for four hands, with 
ALFRED JAELL, the glorious Quartet of ScHuMANN, 
with the Mendelssohn Club for the string parts, and some 
Variations by MENDELSsonN, for piano and ’cello, the 
latter by WuLr Fries. That an audience can be enter- 
tained with Chamber music, even with no vocal entre- 


and 


mets between the solid instrumental courses, was abun- 
dantly and encouragingly proved at the last Mendelssohn 
Quintette concert, which was honored by the largest and 
the best pleased audience of the season, sincerely as 
Miss Lehmann’s absence was regretted. 

ALFRED JAELL’s Concert in the New Music Tall, 
postponed by Chickering’s fire, is to come off on Tuesday, 
and most brilliantly, if there be any virtue in a superb 
programme, and in a rare concourse of assistant talents, 
in addition to his own. It is a happy idea to engage the 
German “ LIEDERKRANZ,” who sang with such accept- 
ance at the “opening.”” Then there will be little Urso, 
and there will be Orro DREsEL, and the GERMANIANS in 
two of the solid sort of overtures, and in Littolf’s “ Sym- 
phony Concerto” accompanying JAELL, who will play, 
besides, both popular things and fine things, from the 
warbling trills of Willmers up to the daintiest conceits 
of Chopin. But the programme is on the next page; 
read it. 
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We have been favored with the perusal of a letter from Sig. 
Benepett!, who is residing in Milan with his lady. Near 
there, Rupint, whilome the world’s great tenor, has his villa, 
living likea prince. Benedetti was astonished at the freshness, 
as Well as marvellous power and beauty of his voice, and inti- 
mates the possibility that Rusrnt will pay a professional visit 
to America, accompanied by himself and his fair Trurri. Who 
will not be glad to see and hear them all? 


Messrs. George P Reed & Uo., as if there were no end to the 
demand for solid music, have just published, entire, Beethoven’s 
Oratorio of “ Engedi,” (the English words and subject, now 
very commonly adopted for the original form of “‘ Mount of 
Olives.”’) It is similar in form and style with their beautiful 
edition of ‘ Eiijah ;”? but is a much shorter work, and witl be 
sold for about half the price of that, which certainly is getting 
an oratorio “ for a mere song.’? Those who look forward to 
the next “ Handel and Haydn” performances, will do well to 
procure copies. 

Opera IN Boston. The lessee of the Howard Atheneum, 
Mr. Willard, corrects the report that Sontag has engaged that 
house for Opera. But it is true that Mr. W. is in negotiations 
with both Sontag and Atsonr. And who doubts that we shall 
have them both in turn? Do they not keep unremitting race 
together like North River steamboats, heading into every land- 
ing almost ‘ cheek by jowl?? Together they started in New 
York; in Boston they only missed one another ; together (i. e. 
separately at the same time) they gave concerts in New York 
again ; together went to Philadelphia, to Baltimore, to Wash- 
ington ; together they both give operas in New York, and both 
appear (Alboni this week, Sontag next) as “ Daughters of the 
Regiment,”’ a character which one can scarcely conceive to be 
at all suited to either of them, except merely musically. One 
will come to Boston, and if one comes, both will come, reason- 
ing from uniformity of cause and effect. Both will meet 
hearty welcome ; and the opera-lovers have great joy in store. 

Foreign. 

WEIMAR. ‘The success of Hector Berlioz here has 
been remarkable. His opera of Benvenulo Cellini, which 
the musical public of Paris failed to understand, has 
been fully appreciated at this artistic capital. Berlioz 
Was present at the two first representations of his work. 
The execution, on the whole, was admirable. The 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar has conferred upon Ber- 
lioz the decoration of the White Falcon. The artists 
presented him with a silver baton, and combined witha 
large body of amateurs gave hima grand dinner in the 
Hotel de Ville. The dinner was followed by a ball. 
The cantata of Romeo and Juliet was performed entire, 
with the most complete success. Berlioz was sum- 
moned forward at the end, loudly applauded by the 
audience, and complimented by the Grand Duke and 
Princesses of Prussia. It has been mentioned that one 
or two of the Leipsic critics, who abuse every composer 
except Robert Schumann, came to Weimar for the pur- 
pose of anathematizing Berlioz, but went away entirely 
converted by Benvenuto Cellini. 

PARIS. At the Italiens, Rossini’s Qlello has been fol- 
lowed by Bellini's Sonnambula. The Amina was Mlle. 
Bertramelli (alias Mlle. Bertrandi.) Her success was 
fair, and many parts of her performance meritorious. 
Calzolari and ielletti were the Elvino and the Rodolpho. 
Meanwhile the star of Verdi is once more rising, and the 
editors are in eestacies. Luisa Miller is in preparation 
for Sophie Cruvelli, whose unrivalled talents are now no 
longer disputed. ‘lhe incomparable Vivier has returned 
from Constantinople, in good health and spirits, more 
spiritual and fascinating than ever. 

STOCKHOLM Mile. Normani, a young English 
prima donna, has created a great sensation here as Fides, 
in the Prophéte of Meyerbeer. So great has been her 
success with the public, that every place in the theatre 
was secured for ten nights in advance. 





HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Te ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held on 
MONDAY EVENING, January l7th, at 7 o’clock, at the 
Tremont House. 
For the Directors, 
Jan. 3. 2t F. L. BATCHELDER, Seo’y. 


OTTO DRESEL’S 
SECOND MONTHLY MUSICAL SOIREE, 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10, 1853, 
In Mr. Jounson’s Music Hatt, (in the New Building next 
south of Tremont Temple,) assisted by 
ALFRED JAELL, 
AUGUST and WULF FRIES, 
EDWARD LEHMANN. 








FRANCIS RIHA. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
Bs a Fe a a veo ibe osc dceddacanneccce Hummel. 
2. Varlations, for Piano and ’Cello,............ Mendelssohn. 
Me GOR irs < cx ccinenceundnnscentccaecnue dened Beethoven. 
PART II. , 
4. Prelude and Polonaiae,...........cceccceccescees Chopin. 
PU Re ois cick cesncenstocdesatecenccansuseses Bach. 
Di QE i vn cccnkse ccucescncrucvcentacodexesan Schumann. 
Gi EOI 6 oo in occa cecwse sosactenscivcness eases Schubert. 


(G>The Concert will begin precisely at half past seven. 
Tickets, $1, to be had at Reed’s and Johnson’s Music Stores. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Fourth Grand Subse ription Concert 
OF THE 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 8, 1853, 
ASSISTED BY 
CAMILLA URSO, Miss ELISE HENSLER, 
and ALFRED JAELL. 


PROCGQRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. Grand Sinfonie, in C major, 
1. Andante, and Allegro. 
. Andante. 
ii. Scherzo, Allegro vivace. 
Iv. Finale, Allegro vivace. 


. .F. Schubert. 


2. Le Tremolo, Caprice sur un Theme de Beethoven, 

pour Violin, De Beriot. 
Performed by CAMILLA Urso. 
Part II. 

jrand Overture to Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer 

Night’s Dream, .++eees-+-Mendelssohn. 
The Romanaa, from Il Giuramento, ‘‘ Ma negl’ 
estremi istanti,”’ (by request.) Mercadante. 
Sung by Miss HEeNsLeR. 

Andante and Finale, from the Concerto, 

minor, for Piano, with Orchestral accompani- 
ment, fendelssohn 


in G 


ALFRED JAELL. 


>». Fantasie on Themes from “ Sonnambula,”’ 
Performed by CAMILLA Urso. 


7. Der Fackeltanz, “ Torchlight Dance,” 


Performed by 
Violin,... Artot. 
Meyerbeer. 


50 cents each, to be had at the Music Stores 
at the door on the evening of the Concert. 
Concert commences at 744 o'clock. 


Single Tickets, 
and Hotels, also 
Doors open at 6% ; 


EXTRACTS from the * Rules and Regula- 
tions of the BOSTON MUSIC HALL.” 

1. No seat of any kind will be allowed in any one of the 
aisles or passages of the Hall, under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

2. No seat in the building shall be removed from one place 
to another, nor any seat be carried into the building from 
without, except by order of the Superintendent. 

3. No person shall have a lighted cigar within the building. 

4. No person shall touch the gas fixtures in any part of the 
building, except by order of the Superintendent. 

8. The “ Ladies’ Room" is exclusively for female visitors to 
the Hall, as a cloak-room, dressing-room, Xc., and gentlemen 
are not permitted to enter this room at any time. 

12. The Superintendent will be in his office (entrance from 
Winter street) to reecive applications for the use of the Hall 
and Lecture room, every day, (Sundays excepted) from 3 to 6 
PM. 

13. Persons ‘hereafter hiring the Boston Music Hall, for the 
purpose of giving Concerts or other entertainments, shall be 
required to dispose of the seats by their numbers, unless, on 
special application to the Committee of Directors, this regula 
tion shali be dispensed with. 
Published, per order of the Board of Directors. 
ill F. L. BATCHELDER, S 


cretary. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
] AYDN'S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
“ Ditson’s Edition of Mozart's, Haydn's and Beethoven's 
Masses.”” 
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Price 62 cents. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


i IMBAULT’S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 

FORTE. The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 
an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 

ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
NUE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, 
price of 75 cents. 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Wastmeg’on Sr. 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 


AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 


17 Franklin Place, Boston. 


at the low 
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oct30 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 38m 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. 


a) 


IGH T's JOURNAL OF 


ALFRED JAELI. 


GIVE A GRAND CONCERT AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Tuesday Evening, January 11, 1853, 


ASSISTED BY 
Mile. CAMILLA URSO, Mr. OTTO DRESEL, 
THE GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ, and 
THE GERMANIA SOCIETY. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
. Overture, “ Athalia,’’ Op. 74, ‘ 
GERMANIA SOCIETY. 
. Grand Concerto, Symphovy, Op. 45, (1st time,).... 
I. Maestoso, 
Il. Presto. 
mi, Andante. 
Iv. Allegro vivace. 
‘ ~iapioagas JAELL. 
a. “ Lieder-Frieheit,’ : 
b. “ Am fernen Horizonte,’ 
German Li DERKRANZ. 
23, (Ist time)... 


WILL 


. .Mendelssohn. 


. Littolf. 


..Marschner. 
Mendelssohn. 
23, Chopin. 


a. Ballade, G minor, Op : 
Willmers, 


b. Bird Song, (by request.) 
ALFRED 
5. Fifth Air Varice for Violin, 
Cama Urso. 
}. Duet for two Pianos—Norma,. . . 
ALPRED JAkLL and Orro DResEL. 


JAELL. 
..De Beriot. 


.. Thalberg. 


PART I. 
“ Teonora,”’ No. IIL... 
GERMANIA SOCIETY. 
. Fantasia on “ Le Val d’? Andorre,” (1st time,). . . 
ALFRED JAELL. 


. Overture, . Beethoven. 
.. Jaell. 


.Ferd. Hiller. 
. Lenz. 


a. “ Seiterlied,’ 
b. “ Wanderer’s Nac tlie & 
GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ, 
Duet, Piano and Violin, “ Wim.Tell,”” .Osborne & De Beriot. 
ALFRED JAELL and CAMILLA UrRso. 
ll. March Finale. 
GERMANIA Society. 

Mr. CARL BERGMANN, 
AUGUST KREISSMANN, 


Conductor, 
Chorus Leader,. . . Mr. 


Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents, to be had at the 
usual places, and at the door. 


Doors open at 6 Concert commences at 714 o'clock. 


WM. HENRY FRY'S 


COURSE OF 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MUSIC. 
FPRULE Subscriber, Agent for Mr. Fry, respectfully announces 
to the Citizens of Boston, that the above Course of Lec- 
tures, now being delivered in New York, will be repeated at 
the Musie Hall in this City during February and March next, 
provided the signatures of Subscribers for tweive hundred 
tickets be iminediately obtained. The Musical illustrations 
which have been given in New York by 
Madame ROSE DE VRIES, 
Signora PICO VIETTI 
Signors VIETTI, C ‘OL ETTI, and 
A GRAND ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS, 
will be given in this city by the same, or by equally distin- 
guished artists. 
Nianriy Tickets, $1. 
at the principal Music 
Prospectus can also be obtained 


SINGLE TICKETS FOR THE CouRSE, $4 
Subscription lists are now open 
Stores and Hotels, where i ; 
7 Subscribers will be entitled to secure seats for the Course. 


ii 142t CHARLES J. DENE, Agent. 


] EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDY, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount of 
Onives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
7 Tremont Kow, Bosron. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
MYHE PIANO FORTE: A complete and thorough 
Instruction Book, selected, compiled, and arranged prin- 

cipally from the works of Hunten, Bertini, Czerny, Herz, Xc., 
to which is added a Collection of about fifty popular Airs, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Quick-Steps, Marches, &c., with ond witho ut 
variations, properly arranged and fing nm a 
FENOLLOSA, Professor of Music. 
Price $1.50. J 0. 

ii13 3m. 17 & 19 Cornnii.. 


> nym 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Strect, Boston, 

MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 

Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents—for the use of Travelers — of U tility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest pric es. 

129 WASHINGTON S§T., four doors north of School St. 

Apr. 10. tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


—— REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ i Tae 
Apr. 10. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


MUSIC. 


Davidson 5 Sllusteated Opera Paks, 


Already issued, to which other Operas will be added as soon as 
published. 
PEAGANIMEEO,. 6.06 s000. .. With 11 a of music. 
NoRMA,. st With 11 pieces. 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA,......+:-.-+With 11 pieces, 
Le PRoPHETE, eRe weGewne ... With 9 pieces. 
La C ENERENTOLA, ar aniCas . With 10 pieces. 
Orxzts0, ..... With 8 pieces. 
Don PasQuaLe With 6 pieces. 
Linpa pi CHAMOUNIX,........-. .. With 10 pieces. 
Lucia DI LAMMERMUIR,......... ... With 11 pieces. 
Don GIovANNI,.... ...With 9 pieces. 
Der FReiscuutz, .. With 10 pieces, 
La Favonira,.. wo.ece 0-0 eatin e ene «98 RE en 
ND civics Sad esceternesceses .. With 10 pieces. 
SEMIRAMIDE With 9 pieces. 
Lucrezia Boreia, With 9 pieces. 
Les HUGUENOTS,...........-++++++++-+With 10 pieces, 
La SONNAMBULA,...... With 10 pieces. 
La FiGuia DEL REGGIMENTO,..........With 10 pieces, 
L’EvisirE D’AMORE,.......... With 10 pieces 
EM. 3 dc cise. With 10 pieces, 
In PRODIGO,....... .. With 10 pieces, 
Gustavus III With 5 pieces 
Fra Diavolo, With 8 pieces, 
AMILIF, baie With 11 pieces, 
RoMEO AND JULIET, With 9 pieces, 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO,.......00eeeseees With 10 pieces. 
G>“ Davidson’s Illustrated Oratorios’ are also published 
on the same plan as the Operas, in a cheap but elegant form. 

HAnNpEL’s Messian, in a form at once portable, readable, and® 
suitable for the music-stand, in vocal score, arranged by Dr, 7 
Clark. 4to. 228 pages, price $1,75. ¥ 

HAanpew’s Samson, in same style, and arranged by Dr. Clark, . 
188 pages. Price $1,50. 

Mozart's MARRIAGE OF Figaro, entire, including the Recitas | 
tive, with the original Italian Libretto, and an English 
translation, by George Soane. 4to. 185 pages, only $300. é 
English price $2,50. 

Davivson’s SixpENNY ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION Books, con- b 
tain Jousse’s Catechism of Music, a Vocabulary of Musical 
Terms, and the Art of Singing. q 

DAVID DAVIDSON, PUBLISHER AND AGENT. j 

109 Nassau Street, New Yorks | 
G. P. Reed & Co., Boston :—Lee & Walker, Philadelphia: 7 

Taylor & Maury, Washington: Nash & Woodhouse, Richmond, 

iil) 3m 


Germania Serenade Band. 
FYNUE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 7 


by applying to 
. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 ‘Tremont Street. 


J. C. WOODM AN, 

ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 
Crarher uf Singing, Pinna Forte, Xt,,, 
No. 36 Warren Street, Boston. 
38m. 


iil4 tf 


1113 

| Om ee © UTL E R, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 
ADDRESS — (Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Tremogay 
Street, Boston. 


F. F. MU LLE R, 
IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

I Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society; ~ 

ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e. 7 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, _ 
Boston. iif tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE. — 
] OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. Hours, 
from 12 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, 0] 
at the Revere House. 25 tf 4 


qn. D. © OTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, a 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston: 


a 


*.* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and a E 


- ‘Pianos ‘and ‘Melodcons to Let. 


— . 
OLIV ER I DITSON 

Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Bostomy 5 

I AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphi 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low termi” 

If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should _ 

conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be 

for rent of it, except the interest on its value. H 

—_—__—_——= 


RATES FOR ADVERTISIN G. 


For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, + + 
= $ each additional inser. i 
first i insertion, . + + + © ® + 
each additional insertion, + ie 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, & 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adve 
quarterly in advance. 


U. 


Fora square, (16 lines, ) 








